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PEDAGOGICAL SECTION 

Bulletin iv, May, 1920. 

Devoted to the Interests of the Teaching of Scandinavian Languages in America. 

PEDAGOGICAL NOTES ON NORWEGIAN GRAMMAR 

Every teacher must develop his own method, but it is very 
helpful sometimes to learn the practice and experience of others. 
I have had classes in beginning Norwegian made up of all 
Norwegians, or of all Americans, or again of three or four nation- 
alities mixed. That is usually the case in the Scandinavian 
work at our Universities. The emphasis will necessarily not 
be upon the same things in the three cases, but it will not vary 
so very much. But the important thing is to emphasize the 
characteristic and fundamental things, and with a mixed or an 
American class to emphasize the difference with English; the 
similarities will take care of themselves. One may, e.g., 
emphasize at the outset the greater simplicity of the Norwegian 
consonants as compared with English by reason of the facts: 
1, that the letters c, q, w, and z, are not used in native words 
and hardly ever otherwise; 2, that in the Norwegian consonantal 
system the sounds q, w, and z do not exist, and in connection 
with the last that s is always voiceless. 

The two points that 5 is always 5 (as in English 'see,' never 
also z) and that j is always _; (that is like consonantal y in 
English, never dz as in just) must be drilled on a good deal. 
Other things under consonants will not be troublesome. (Many 
have difi5culty in acquiring the trilled r.) 

From the standpoint of sounds and spelling the most im- 
portant thing to observe is that the sound 7 is written j regularly 
before back vowels, but that before a front vowel there is a good 
deal of (apparent) irregularity. To the American student this 
may seem as irregular as anything in English. It becomes the 
business of the teacher to present this matter in a way that will 
show the reason for it, and make certain main facts stand out, 
and let these be learned. For example: one never writes _;7 — 
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or jy (except Jyie, a Jutlander) ; and the writings je — , and 
jm — are almost wholly limited to the words jerw andjeuw, jager, 
j<Bgt, and j(BUe. This is already a great gain. Now, if we add 
that the writing j^ — is limited to J^de and j^kel it will be seen 
that the whole matter may be formulated about as follows: 
The sound j is written j before back vowels regularly (only 
exception gjalde, 'to resound'), but gj before front vowels 
(exceptions, the nine -woids: jern, jevn, Jyde, jager, jmgt, jatte, 
J^de,j^kel, and the colloquial ^V^^^^)- 

Under the vowels it is necessary to emphasize the greater 
completeness and exactness of Norwegian in the matter of the 
letters, as it has the three letters cb, <j) and a, and furthermore the 
y is always a vowel. There are in all 9 vowel letters to 5 in 
English {y as a vowel has no independent value in English). 
Norwegian would seem also here then to be much easier, and 
certainly is clearer and more phonetic, since a always is a, u is 
always «, and the sound m is regularly so written, for English 
a, e,ai,ei, ay). However, beyond this the complexity begins; 
and the student must be prepared to find that, after all, the 
Norwegian vowels are not at all a simple matter. Study and 
a good deal of practice in pronunciation will be necessary here. 
The main difl&culty is the letters o and d and the sound 6 (i.e., 
narrow o, short or long, bdnde, ord)} Here just a word regard- 
ing the former. It does not help the student much in the first 
stages of the work to be told that one writes a (aa) ordinarily 
in words which have cognates in a, for in the first place there 
are many exceptions, and in the second place he cannot know 
which are related words before he knows anything about the 
language. It is well here also to fix certain spellings if they in 
a measure represent the real scope of certain writings. For 
example, short d (that is, open short o) is practically limited to 
the combination — aand (aann), and the words are mainly baand, 
haand, aand, aande, and aann ('busy season'). 

• It is quite misleading to say, as one of our grammars does, that "o closed 
has the sound of o in open; bok, book; sort, black."{\). It is astounding that a 
book, in many respects excellent, should teach this wholly dialectal pronuncia- 
tion of 0. Nor is it correct to say that "i has the sound of ee in (seen) : shrive, 
write mitt, my"; or that 'V has the sound of e in (her) : h^re, to hear; t^ (short 
vowel), dry." 
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There are, to be sure, five diphthongs in Norwegian but in 
actual practice (barring a few, mostly foreign, words) there are 
only three, of course: ei, au and oi. These then should be 
emphasized as the diphthongs of Norwegian; and in their 
pronunciation the unphonetic quality of au must be seen and 
the correct sound acquired. Incidentally it may be noted, as 
it sometimes is, that there is rather a limited number of words 
with au. As far as ai and oi are concerned, the spellings 
Mai 'May,' hai 'shark,' must be learned, but beyond this the 
diphthongs ai and oi need no special discussion, . . . leave it 
until the few words having these diphthongs {-oi = oi and wa) 
occur. 

It would be desirable to have transcriptions of new words 
introduced in the successive lessons in all cases, where there 
could be any doubt in the student's mind as to the exact pro- 
nunciation. Our grammars rarely do this. But it is important 
that these transcriptions be clear to the student and absolutely 
correct. It is, of course, not sufiScient for clearness simply to 
use either the Norwegian or the English alone, for both are 
more or less unphonetic. A fairly adequate alphabet for 
transcription would be the Norwegian letters with the vowel 
Q, 6, e and t (open i) added. Transcribed texts of some length 
are surely a desideratum in the elementary work. But these 
should represent the pronunciation much more minutely than 
the rough system I have suggested. 

Native students of dialectal speech, Danish and Swedish 
students,^ and American students who have no previous 
knowledge of Norwegian have considerable difficulty in master- 
ing the pronunciation in those categories of words and forms 
and in those irregular words which have silent letters, or 
spellings that are quite unphonetic. I have often found that 
dialect-speaking students have the greatest difficulty; the task 
is here a double one for it also includes the unlearning of an 
already acquired pronunciation. The teacher will have to 
think out his own method of presenting this most effectively, 

2 Swedish least. Danish students find it hard to acquire Norwegian or 
Swedish pronunciation. 
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i.e., in the way that may be most readily learned and mastered 
by the pupil. Aside from acquiring at the outset the correct 
pronunciation of such groups of orthographic irregularities as: 
jeg, mig, dig, sig, and the words egn, tegn, regn, d^gn and ygn^ 
with diphthongal vowel + g, it is especially important that the 
student observe, and not be allowed to form a habit of careless 
pronunciation in, certain other cases; of, e.g., especially the 
difference between the syllable — et as the suffixal article and as 
the ending of the past participle in verbs. 

In regard to the pronunciation of Id and nd there is likely 
to be a good deal of uncertainty, since about as many words are 
pronounced with Id, nd as with 11, un. The most helpful rule 
I know to give my students at the outset is: ld>U and nd>nn 
if the combination is final or followed by final e. To this there 
are very few exceptions. The student will then note that an 
especially important group of words where the pronunciation 
Id, nd remains is where -re or -er follows, as, e.g., aldrig, alder. 

George T. Flom 
Dec. 12, 1919. 

' Or gn as ngn, as in those cases where g follows a back vowel. 



